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THE STORY OF ELIHU BURRITT. 


N December 8th, 1810, Elihu Burritt was born in New Britain, 
Connecticut, U.S. His father, a shoemaker in winter, was a 
farmer in summer, and the small farm which he cultivated was stony 
and unproductive: yet it made a pleasant home for a child to grow up in, 
with its background of sunny hills, and brook rushing into the mill pond, 
and its chestnut trees all red and golden in the nutting season. Elihu, 
the youngest of ten children, would have to make his own way in the 
world: but his father sent him to the district school for a few years first. 
He was a timid lad, shrinking from strangers’ notice, but could be brave 
as need be when a girl or younger school-fellow needed defence or help. 
In that New Britain farmer's house there was always a gentle, helpful 
spirit; the children were used to the presence of lame and blind and 
even imbecile neighbours in the seat of honour by their kitchen fire, and 
Elihu learned while young to combine tenderness with his growing 
strength. 

At fifteen years of age, his boyhood suddenly ended. The old father’s 
health broke down, and happy school-days seemed to lie far in the past 
as Elihu sat by his bed-side and thought how he, the only son left at 
home, must be his mother’s help and his own support. There could be no 
more tender nurse than this rough country lad, and as Mrs. Burrittt sadly 
thought of the untried future through which her boy must fight his way 
so soon, she comforted herself with the belief that ‘something good must 
be in store for such a son.’”’ On his father’s death, Elihu hired himself 
to a blacksmith in New Britain. Soon afterwards the old home was 
broken up and he lived with his-eldest brother, a schoolmaster in the 
same place. How he longed for the old school-days which were over for 
him! but his strong arm did such good work for his master and he had 
such a pride in his hard tasks well done, that no one dreamed that his 
thoughts turned to any other occupation than that of the forge and anvil. 
Yet, at odd moments, while he waited for the metal to fuse on the 
furnace, he used to exercise himself in problems of mental arithmetic and 
carry home his wonderfully accurate answers to be tested by his brother 
at night. 
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So time passed till he was twenty-one. Then for three happy months 
he worked hard at mathematics, French, and Latin, in his brother’s 
school, returning to the forge at the end of the time with a brave heart 
to do the work of two men for double wages, for he must earn a living. 
But even then he learned Greek verbs as he hammered on the anvil and 
found odd moments to study Latin and French. As he grew in bodily 
strength with his hard forge work, his mental powers grew also with 
exercise, and an eager longing seized him to pursue his Greek studies 
thoroughly. So one day, he counted his savings afresh, tied up his 
wordly goods in a handkerchief, said good-bye to his friends and walked 
over the hills to Newhaven, where stood the famous Yale College. He 
found a lodging in a noisy little inn, ill fitted for a student’s needs—and 
the morning after his arrival sat down to Homer and his Greek lexicon to 
try what he could do by himself. In a few hours fifteen lines were 
translated and learned by heart, and the youth, a greater believer than 
ever in self-help, walked out joyously beneath the college walls, resolved 
to trust to his own efforts to master Greek. But for French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian, he got the help of native teachers from the college. 
So time passed speedily till his money was all gone and he must begin to 
earn afresh, 

There is no space in this short story to tell the details of Elihu 
Burritt’s life. or twelve months he taught a grammar school in New 
Britain, and every moment was filled with either giving lessons or 
studying. He had no time for exercise, and suffered constantly from 
headache. But pain and weariness were no excuses to him for holidays. 
As ants build up their ant-hill, morsel by morsel, so he, by patient work and 
the wise use of odd minutes, gained the knowledge of one language after 
another. From the grammar school he went back to the forge; then, in 
three or four years’ time, to please his relatives, who wanted him to settle 
among them in New Britain, he invested all his savings in a provision 
store, and hoped that in this new business he might find leisure for study. 
But in 1837 a great commercial panic swept over the States, and Elihu 
Burritt lost everything he had saved. Once more, he said good-bye to 
his native place, and climbed the hills to begin the world afresh. He 
thirsted for knowledge and determined to make his way to Worcester, 
where was a fine public library of rare old books: there he would read 
and find also a living in the city as a blacksmith. Footsore and weary, 
he gave his old watch in exchange for a ride in a cart, and at length 
reached his journey’s end, where he found, as he expected, both books 
and forge work. 

With blistered hands and weary limbs Elihu used to turn from his 
labour to his books and always find the greatest enjoyment in them. — 
His journal tells of nine or ten hours forging a day and of many hours 
spent in study afterwards. Following the frequent record of bad head- 
ache comes the written resolution to try three or four extra hours forging 
next day for the sake of exercise. By that time he was twenty-seven 
years old, and could read fifty languages. Yet he never dreamed of 
fame. His only motive for such eager study was the love of knowledge, 
and in his simple heart he used to wish that the idle young workmen 
among whom his lot was cast in Worcester, could know the delight of 
acquiring information, and the use to which odd moments might be turned. 
But one morning he woke to find himself famous. The story of his per- 
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severing life had come to the knowledge of the Governor of Massachussets, 
who, in a lecture to young men, had held up for their imitation the 
example of the ‘‘ learned blacksmith,’’ and the Boston papers reported 
the tale. Elihu’s first impulse was to hide himself in some far-off country 
village where he was unknown, for he shrank from public attention, as, 
in his boyhood, he had shrunk from the notice of strangers. But he was 
too much in earnest in his plans to care long what people said of him, and 
when certain rich men of Boston, struck by his story, made friendly offers 
of a livelihood that he might be free to spend his days in study, he bore 
in mind the worth of self-help, and while warmly thanking them, replied, 
“the condition of a young artisan is the most advantageous for the 
acquisition of knowledge.”’ 

Picture this young working-man putting away from him those tempt- 
ing offers of ease, resolved to depend upon his own exertions, looking on 
his strong right arm as the gift of God, no less than his powers of brain, 
and throwing his whole heart into each kind of work while busied upon it. 
Picture him toiling in the dark, dirty forge for many hours each day, 
and finding the passionate delight of his life in study, when most men 
would have thought themselves at liberty to rest or seek amusement. 

One morning, the young blacksmith passing down a narrow street in 
Worcester, was attracted by the noise of a machine at work in an old 
building, and looked in at the open doorway. A rough lad in patched 
clothes was feeding a clumsy printing press with ink. Dull work it 
seemed, but the boy saw something behind the monotonous task that 
went on all day. ‘‘ We print thoughts,’’ he said proudly, in answer to 
Elihu’s greeting: ‘‘ with these here letters we can take the exact impres- 
sion of every thought that ever went out of the heart of a human man, 
and we can print it too. The world is brimful of those bright, industrious 
thoughts which would have been as dead as stone if it had not been for 
boys like me, who have run the ink-rollers.”’ 

‘“‘ Circumstance is the voice of God.”’ It is often in the common, daily 
events of life that new and better visions dawn upon us, and it depends 
upon ourselves to decide whether we will turn from them or follow where 
they lead. Only achance meeting, some will say: Elihu Burritt happened 
to pass down that narrow street, and happened to talk to the printer’s lad. 
Others will see Providence in those chances which turned Elihu Burritt 
into one of the world’s workers instead of a bookworm. The boy’s 
words sank into his mind. He began to ask himself whether the 
knowledge, which he was heaping up with such intense enjoyment to 
himself, was not all ‘‘dead as stone.’’ The thoughts which flooded his 
brain were being hoarded for his own gratification. Was there not 
something better to live for than this? He would begin to change those 
thoughts in which he lived as in a heaven of his own into earnest words, and 
from that time he would use all his powers to support great principles that 
sorely needed a champion. 

Now picture him again, with a new aim in life, turning from his 
greatest enjoyment, and before he was thirty years old, vowing to put 
aside all selfish plans, and to give his life up to helping his fellow-men. 
He began by lecturing, always on great subjects, such as peace, self- 
culture, temperance, and the brotherhood of nations. In the winter of 
1841, the ‘‘learned blacksmith ’’ drew crowds to listen to him in various 
towns of the United States. When the lecturing season was over, he 
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went back to work at the forge, and in the evenings wrote more lectures 
for delivery in the ensuing winter. He set on foot also a weekly paper 
called the ‘‘ Christian Citizen,’’ and his stirring words in its columns did 
much to rouse public attention to important matters which needed re- 
formation, and had been neglected hitherto. This young blacksmith, 
who had set his mind on helping to mend the world, did not despise small 
beginnings. About this time he established the ‘‘ Olive Leaf Mission.” 
It consisted of only a few words on peace—a tiny column, with the 
heading of a dove bearing an olive branch in its beak, which he sent to a 
dozen papers for admission. Six editors only received it, for readers 
cared little for the subject in those days. But see the end of a small 
beginning! He persevered, and in course of time his olive leaves had 
millions of readers, and were translated into seven different languages. 

In 1846, Elihu Burritt determined to visit England, to try to form there 
a league of Universal Brotherhood, the members of which should bind 
themselves to oppose war, and encourage friendly feelings between men 
of different nations in England. He set forth on foot to visit villages, 
and address gatherings of labouring men. Another small beginning, 
which widened as he went on! For he was invited to speak at large 
public meetings in populous towns, and in less than a year many 
thousands, won by his persuasive words, had signed his pledge. And 
now, in good earnest, he had begun his mission. Wherever men needed 
help, thither he turned his energies. Early in 1847 the Irish Famine 
had reached its height. Elihu Burritt made his way into the fever- 
stricken districts, and from the midst of the misery wrote so eloquently 
of the ties of sympathy that should bind nations together, that, in distant 
America, hearts were touched, and a ship-load of clothing and food 
answered his appeal. In that year he began to labour in the cause of 
ocean penny postage. It seemed a hopeless effort at first, when alone 
in a poor lodging in London he began the work, and each day, so great 
was his poverty, measured out to himself, by means of notches on a loaf, 
the scanty meals which were all he could afford. But, step by step, the 
way opened before him. With unwearied energy he travelled over the 
land, addressing meetings, and inspiring cabinet ministers and working 
people with his earnest words, till, at length, that dream, too, was 
realised, and ocean penny postage made a new bond of union between 
England and the United States. 

In 1848 the first Peace Congress was held in Brussels. Statesmen of 
all lands met together to urge the claims of arbitration instead of war, 
and the lessening of great armaments in time of peace. It was only the 
first of a series of congresses held each year in European cities, at which 
vast assemblies gathered; but the leading spirit of them all was the 
blacksmith from Connecticut, who had proposed the scheme to two or 
three companions in a little upper room in London, and they were the 
grand results of his untiring, earnest work. But in 1855 the war broke 
out between Russia and the allied powers, and for a time the peace 
movement was arrested. The great anti-slavery struggle had meanwhile 
arisen in America, and Elihu Burritt went home to work night and day 
in the cause. In one winter he travelled ten thousand miles to lecture on 
the subject, and to propound his scheme for the peaceful freeing of the 
slaves by State purchase from their owners. Apparently his work was 
in vain, for the war between the northern and southern states broke out. 
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yet he lost neither faith nor courage : he had done his best, and he could 
trust the results to God. At fifty years of age he was a poor man; his 
work for the world had left him no time to save for old age, and now he 
bought a little farm near his old home in Connecticut, and planned to 
make two blades of grass grow in the stony soil where only one had 
grown before. Yet still, his meSsage went out into the world, and he 
wrote ‘‘Olive Leaves”’ and addresses as he rested from the plough, while 
his writing table was an old cask in a barn. 

By and by, he longed to see old friends in England again, and 
resolved while there to make journeys on foot from John o’ Groat’s to the 
Land’s End with the intention of visiting the best farms, and learning 
the most recent discoveries in agriculture, for his own use, and that of 
his neighbours in New Britain. While in England, he was appointed 
Consular Agent in Birmingham, and filled the post for four years, 
finding time, in addition to his official business, for much valuable literary 
work, and for the delivery of free lectures in the neglected towns and 
villages of the black country round Birmingham. 

In 1870 he went back to his little farm in New Britain. Honours and 
tributes of gratitude and affection had reached him by that time from 
many lands and many fellow-workers; but none ever touched him so 
deeply as the greeting from his fellow-townsmen at a public meeting 
called together to honour his return. Old men who had been his school- 
fellows or his fellow-workmen when a youth, joined with a younger 
generation who had watched his later labours, to welcome him among 
them again. A school-house had been built during his absence, and his 
name was carved in deep and broad letters on its walls, and the people 
of Connecticut called, and will always know the hill on which his farm 
lay by the name of ‘‘ Burritt Hill.” For nine years moré he lived among 
them, prevented by the effects of a railway accident and increasing ill- 
health from any return to Europe. But, still, he wrote busily for the 
press, eager as ever to help on all good causes in the world; and in the 
narrower circle of his own neighbourhood he established evening and 
mission schools, chapels in neglected country districts, lectures and 
classes, and by his own example of work upon his farm, encouraged a 
love of honest work among his neighbours. During the last few months 
of his life he seldom left the house; yet in the midst of his weakness it 
was his greatest delight to hear of good actions done, or wrongs righted. 
With quick sympathy he used to welcome such tidings, saying: ‘‘ Come 
now, that’s capital! tell me all about it.’’ And so, by degrees, he bade 
good-bye to earth, and when he saw at last that his work here was 
finished, he said: ‘‘I have had a busy and a happy life. I am now only 
waiting for that sleep which comes sooner or later to all.’ On March 
6th, 1879, the watchers near him thought he only slept when he was dead. 
Full ears of ripened wheat, and garlands of flowers were sent by many 
mourners, and in a few days a great silent procession gathered round his 
last resting-place in the cemetery, near the home of his childhood and 
old age. 

“Ours is the seed-time : God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown. 
Beyond our vision, weak and dim, 
The harvest-time is hid with Him.” 


Frances FE, Cooke, 
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Ohe Children’s Rerbice. 


GRACE AND TRUTH. 
Hymn.— For the beauty of the earth.” —F. Prerpont. 
Lesson.—Lyke ii. 40-52. 


PRAYER. 


O GOD, our Heavenly Father, give us grace to live this day as becomes 

the followers and imitators of Jesus Christ ; teach us to work as Jesus 
worked, to love as Jesus loved, and like him, to be about our Father’s business. 
May we value the precious years of youth, and health, and vigour. May we 
never fail in purity, in truthfulness, in obedience. Give us the spirit of 
thoughtfulness for others, so that every day some one may be made happier 
and better by our kindness, sympathy, or timely help. Even as Jesus pleased 
not himself may it be our first thought how to minister to other’s pleasure and 
excellence. May we know how to make allowance for those who are sick, or 
in pain, or who do not know what we know. May we feel and learn how to be 
better brothers and sisters, better children and scholars, better playmates and 
companions in the sight of Him who has called to the life of grace and truth. 
Thy beauty, O God, shines in flowerand sun. Let Thy beauty shine in us, the 
beauty of a kind soul, a pure heart, a sweet forgiving spirit, a gracious temper, 
an open mind, a loyal conscience. May ours be the supreme beauty of 
goodness, the glorious comeliness of love. May we learn of Thee who art 
kinder than the kindest and better than the best, how to make our lives fairer 
than the flower and brighter than the sun. “ Let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us.” Let all the ugly things of sin and selfishness pass away, 
and may the beautiful things of mercy, pity, peace, and love dwell with us 
for evermore. Amen. 

‘Our Father, who art in heaven,” &c. 


Hymn.—“ We are but little children weak.’’—Mrs. Alexander. 
ADDRESS. 


Text.—" We beheld his glory . . . full of grace and truth.” 
—Fohn i. 14. 

i I were to ask you what is the most beautiful thing you have ever 

seen I wonder what sort of answers you would give. Well, because 
people’s minds are all different from each other no two answers would be 
just alike. One would perhaps say, a rainbow in the sky, while his 
neighbour answered, a rose in June, and a third who had just come back 
from a trip to London might reply, Westminster Abbey. A boy who is 
fond of games would perhaps say, a cricket match, while a little girl 
would exclaim, ‘‘I think the most beautiful thing in all the world is our 
darling new baby at home.’’ Perhaps on nothing else do people’s tastes 
so widely differ as on the question of beauty. Charles Kingsley’s little 
girls were, like their father, very fond of natural history, and were not 
at all afraid to handle toads, beetles, snails, efts, and things which to 
many are very repulsive. One afternoon when Kingsley’s drawing-room 
at Eversley parsonage was full of guests the two children came running 
up to the window in high glee, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, daddy, daddy! here’s 
a lovely worm we have found ’’—showing in their hands a slimy creature 
about two feet long. On the other hand, Thackeray, who had no taste 
for natural history, used to say that the most beautiful thing he ever saw 
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or heard, so beautiful that it brought the tears to his eyes, was the annual 
gathering of charity children in St. Paul’s when five thousand sweet little 
voices were lifted up under that great dome singing the Old Hundredth. 

There are many other things you might think of which are very 
beautiful: dewdrops on the corn; ared sunset; the delightful rapture 
of a thrush’s song; the place in the wood where the daffodils grow till 
the ground is covered over with a carpet of gold; the stars on a clear 
frosty night, smiling and twinkling at each other as they shine; the great 
peak of Snowdon when the clouds roll over it in gorgeous array. No 
one can count up all the beautiful things there are in the world, and we 
can never too much rejoice in the fairness and loveliness which God has 
spread abroad in creation. Blessed be the painters, the musicians, the 
poets, the artists, who teach and help us to see that God hath made 
everything beautiful in his time. 

And yet you have not guessed the most beautiful thing in all the 
world. There is one thing which for sweetness, fairness and loveliness 
is above anything that artists ever saw or poets dreamed, and that is— 
Goodness. Yes, goodness is not merely a beautiful thing, it is the 
beautiful thing—the most beautiful thing in heaven or earth. There is 
nothing else which all right-minded and healthy-hearted people so much 
love to see as goodness. When you see anybody do a brave, a kind, a 
just or an unselfish thing do you not like to see it? Is there anything 
else with such power to move your hearts, and make your cheeks burn, 
and your eyes shine with delight as the story of some noble bit of 
goodness. Some fireman who rushes into the flames and risks his own 
life to save a little child: some fishermen, like those rough, but Christ- 
hearted men of Lytham, who the other day put out to sea in a fearful 
storm and were all drowned in the effort to save a shipwrecked crew. 
Oh! if any one does not love to hear of goodness, and see goodness, 
and admire and feel its beauty, he must be very low and stupid indeed. 
But thank God no children are like that. I never yet met a child who 
thought he was naughty himself did not like and admire what is fine and _ - 
noble in human action. David’s courage when he slew Goliath: Jesus’ 
kind pity when he prayed for his enemies on the cross, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’”’ Martin Luther’s dauntless 
spirit when hesaid, ‘‘ Here I stand, I can do noother:’’ Garibaldi’s love for 
his country: Nelson’s death at Trafalgar when he whispered to his friend, 
“Kiss me, Hardy, I have done my duty:”’ these are the stories you like 
to hear, and as you hear them you feel at once how beautiful goodness is. 

But if goodness is the most beautiful thing in the world, what is the 
ugliest ? Why badness to be sure. Does a child ever look so ugly as 
when it isin a temper? Is there anything so spoils a child’s face as a 
fit of the sulks ?_ When you little ones sob and weep because you cannot 
get your own way and are angry with others, and knead your tears 
with your knuckles in your eyes as if you were making bread—it is all a 
sign of the ugliness of the spirit within. And so a great poet tells us 
that wickedness is so hideous that we have only to see it to hate it. It 
is goodness alone which is fair, admirable, loveable, and sweet. 

Now our text tells us, in other words, that this was what gave to 
Jesus Christ his singular and wonderful beauty. ‘‘ We beheld his 
glory,’’ says the writer—that is, we be beheld his beauty, and this is 
what it was, ‘‘ grace and truth,” But “‘ grace and truth”’ is only a mere 
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expressive way of saying goodness. For goodness has in it two things :— 
it is not simply honesty, justice, uprightness, conscience, duty, because 
you may have these things with a character that is stern, harsh, rugged 
and even cruel. Many a man who is just and honest is more feared 
than admired: he is respected, but he is not loved. For with justice and 
honesty, duty and conscience, there must go sweetness, kindness, 
consideration for other’s feeling, generous judgment of oiher’s doings, 
kind compassion for other’s failings, and a certain manner, behaviour, 
and way of being just and following duty, which we call gracious. In 
fact to make up goodness, you must have the two things ‘‘ grace and truth,”’ 
and when these two combine and meet in the same person, as they did 
in Jesus, there you have the very glory, the very beauty of God; for 
what makes God beautiful, and loveable, and worshipful is that He is 
utterly and completely good. So in Jesus there met these two elements 
of Godlike character, sweetness and light, kindness and strength, love 
and righteousness, grace and truth—in a word, goodness. 

I am sure the beauty of Jesus’ spirit must have come out in his face, 
in his speech, in his movements, in his manners. I am sure that as a 
boy, a schoolfellow, a playmate, a son and a brother, everyone must have 
loved him. It was felt he could be trusted; his sweet temper, his good 
humour, his readiness to give way and be of service, his fine way of 
taking wrong, his healthy scorn of all meanness, his winning looks must 
have made him a general favourite. So it is written ‘‘He grew in favour 
with God and man.’’ You cannot think he was ever crooked, or sulky, 
or revengeful. And when he grew to be a man it was just the same. 
With the keenest sense of duty and right and truth, he was always 
patient, generous and kind; with temptations to suffer, and tears to 
shed and a great work to do, he was so gracious in his words and 
manners, that people could not help looking at him and admiring. 
‘Their eyes weve fastened on him’’ we hear. Not long ago there was 
a dear old man who used to go for a walk every afternoun in the gardens 
of one of the palaces at Paris, and there the birds from all the trees 
and houses round would come and sit on his shoulders, and take 
crumbs from his hands, and play at his feet. There was some nameless 
attraction in that old man which the birds felt, and which made them 
friendly. So there was a something—an attraction in Jesus which made 
people flock around him and believe in him. It was the goodness of his 
soul which shone forth in his face and manner and made him beautiful. 

Some of you older boys and girls will perhaps remember the lovely 
lines in which that great and noble soul, Sir Philip Sidney, is described : 


A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books !— 
I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 


Was ever eye did see that face, 
Was ever ear did hear that tongue, 
Was ever mind did mind his grace 
That ever thought the travel long? 
Both eyes and ears, and every thought 
Were with his sweet perfections caught. 
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I always think of those lines when I read this about Jesus, ‘‘he was full 
of grace and truth.” 

For there is right action, right living, right conduct, with grace in it— 
an ineffable sweetness, willingness, and pleasure in obeying which 
makes it not only right, but beautiful. Alas! there is a good deal of 
right conduct, of obedience, even-of service which is not beautiful. It is 
done out of fear or compulsion or for reward, and not because we love to 
do it. For we may do right things in a wrong way and then we spoil 
them. I have heard two children at play, and the elder has taken 
something that belonged to the younger, and when the little one com- 
plained, not perhaps in the sweetest of voices nor the most amiable of 
tempers, the elder replied, ‘‘There, take it, nasty, disagreeable thing.’’ 
He has given up to another, but he has done it in a way which makes 
the action ugly instead of beautiful. How much finer and nobler it would 
have been if the elder had said, ‘Oh, Dickey! I didn’t know you wanted 
it; here it is.’ Then he would have done right with grace, and he would 
have been a gentleman, and his conduct would have had that touch of 
beauty in it which underlies goodness. 

How often does it happen when little Mary is told to do this or that, 
she does it, but with a frown, or a pout, or a grumble, so that while she 
is obedient, there is no grace in her obedience. The way and manner 
of doing a thing often show the ugly heart beneath, and rob the action of 
all beauty. Whenever you hear the word grace used in religious services 
and the Bible, I want you to think of what is graceful and sweet. We 
speak of the gracefulness of young animals, of the gracefulness of the 
lily, and I do not want you to put these thoughts out of your minds when 
you hear of the ‘‘ grace of Jesus Christ.’’ The grace of Jesus Christ is 
the beautifulness of what he was, and although that grace is. something 
higher than the grace of the tiny blue-bell hanging on its slender stem, 
yet the one helps us to understand the other. The deeds of men may be 
just as graceful as the curve of the rose’s petals, or the movement of the 
flying clouds. They give delight to all who see them by their manner. 
There is even a beautiful manner of doing hard things, and we may all 
seek to find out how to make our actions full of grace. For we may do 
kind things, and yet wound people by the way in which we do them, 
because we make them feel that we are conferring a favour, instead of 
doing that which gives us pleasure. Gifts are sometimes cruel. We 
must think how to make them sweet and gracious. There is a pretty 
story told of Thackeray, who had one of the kindest hearts in creation, 
and who put so much kindly humour into his manner of giving, that 
proud people would take help from him, when they would rather starve 
than take it from others. There was an old lady in Paris, one of 
Thackeray’s friends, who was very sick and very poor, but no one could 
help her because she was so proud of her independence. One day 
Thackeray went to see her, and saw that her sickness was chiefly owing 
to want of nourishing food, and he was greatly touched. He said to her: 
“‘Do you know, I don’t think your doctor gives you the right kind of 
medicine; will you let me send you a prescription?’’ So Thackeray went 
away, and presently a boy came with a pill-box for the old lady, on the 
ontside of which was written: ‘‘ One to be taken when required ; signed, 
Dr. Thackeray.’’ When the old lady opened the box, it was filled with 
golden sovereigns. But I am reminded by this of a still nobler story in 
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the life of Sir William Napier. The two brothers Napier were once 
dreadfully wounded at the same battle, and were placed in a house at 
Condexia while the army marched on. There was no food to be had in 
all the country round, for the opposing armies had eaten or destroyed 
everything, and the two brothers had nothing for a whole day but a 
tallow candle, which was devoured with the utmost relish. As the army 
marched on, a certain cavalry officer came by chance on a loaf of bread. 
It was the end of a long day’s journey, and he himself was ravenously 
hungry. But he remembered the two wounded brothers lying in the 
solitary hut. Hungry and tired as he was, he mounted his horse again, 
and rode back twenty miles to Condexia over the mountains, and threw 
the loaf into the room where the brothers were, and returned without a 
word. He feared that if he went into the room with the gift they would 
refuse to take it unless he shared it with them, and he knew that they 
wanted it all. Such an action is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
It is full of grace. Grace in men’s dealings with each other is a deed 
which in itself is right, and true, and generous, done in a thoughtful, 
quiet, beautiful way. And there is nothing we do but may shine with 
this beauty. We too may be full of grace according to our measure. 
Our measure is not so great as the measure of Jesus Christ. But just as 
light and beauty fill not only that great cup, the heavens, but also that 
little cup, the blue-bell, so goodness may fill a child’s heart, even as it 
filled the great heart of Jesus. 


ConcLupDING Hymn. 


Day by day the kingly sun 
Runs a giant race, 

Yet the sunbeams, one by one, 
Softly take their place. 

Strong above all thought is he 

While he shineth quietly. 


Flames his glory in the sky, 
Steadfast burns his light ; 
Yet he stoopeth from on high, 
Making dewdrops bright ; 
Painting fine the blue-bell’s cup, 
Lifting drooping lilies up. 


Make me strong my race to run, 
Lord of power and might ; 
Ever like the kingly sun, 
Sure, and swift, and bright. 
Strong in virtue, strong in truth, 
Duty crowning all my youth. 


Yet, Lord, make me gracious too, 
Winning, soft and sweet, 

Breathing love in all I do, 
Gladdening all I meet; 

Thoughts of peace and deeds of love 

Fit me for the world above. 


JosEPH Woop. 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE MIDLANDS. 


HE Editor wrote to me a little time ago to ask if I would contribute 

a short article on the above subject. ‘‘ We want,” he said, ‘‘ our 

teachers to know more about the schools in different parts of the country, 

and it would be a great help if you could tell us something about the 
schools in the Midlands.” 

I will now try to comply with the Editor’s request, and hope I may 
not fail to interest my readers at the same time. 

By the ‘‘ Midlands” I mean the counties of Warwick, Stafford, Salop, 
Worcester, Oxford and Northampton. Within this area there are sixteen 
towns or places with one Sunday school each, and one town (Birmingham) 
with six Sunday schools (not including the Church of the Saviour schools), 
making twenty-two altogether ; with a total of about 4,400 scholars on 
the books (about 950 of whom-are above sixteen years of age), and 560 
teachers,—the register of scholars varying from nearly 500 to under too. 
The following are the places referred to:—Birmingham, Coventry, and 
Tamworth (Warwickshire); Coseley, Walsall, and West Bromwich (Staf- 
fordshire) ; Shrewsbury and Whitchurch (Shropshire) ; Cradley, Evesham, 
Kidderminster, Kingswood, Lye, Oldbury, and Stourbridge (Worcester- 
shire); Banbury (Oxfordshire); and Northampton (Northamptonshire.) 

The schools of which I am writing date back in someinstances tothe last 
century. In Birmingham, the Old Meeting Schools have just celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of their existence, and next year the Church 
of the Messiah Schools intend to celebrate their own centenary. Hurst 
Street Mission Schools have a history of nearly half a century. It would 
be interesting to know the dates of the first formation of other schools in 
the district, but I have no further information on the subject at present. 

In 1875, a Conference of Sunday school teachers connected with the 
Unitarian, Free Christian, and other non-subscribing churches in the 
Midlands was summoned by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, as secretary of 
the Midland Christian Union, and held in Birmingham on November 8th 
of that year, under the presidency of the Rev. Charles Clarke, then 
minister of the Old Meeting. It was resolved, ‘‘ That an Association of 
teachers of Unitarian and Free Church schools in the Midland district be 
formed.’’ A committee was appointed to consider the subject, and 
report to a future meeting. Other meetings followed, and Mr. George 
Titterton (Church of the Messiah) was elected honorary secretary, and 
held that office for two years, and it was mainly through his efforts that the 
Association, now called the MipLtanp Sunpay ScHOooL ASSOCIATION, 
became an accomplished fact. He was succeeded in office by the Rev. 
T.B. Broadrick, who resigned on his removal from the Lye to Ipswich, 
and the post has since been held by the present writer. 

The objects of the association are thus defined :— 

‘To unite and connect the Unitarian and Free Christian Sunday 
schools of the Midland district ; to improve, increase, and encourage the 
schools, scholars, and teachers of the Association ; to discuss and improve 
the matter and manner of the teaching given in the schools; to afford 
opportunities for periodical meetings of teachers for the discussion and 
exchange of ideas and experience, and of matters of mutual interest; to 
acquire and exchange general property used for the purposes of teaching ; 
to appoint visitors and lecturers to the schools of the association; to 
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promote and encourage gatherings of Sunday school children in Birming- 
ham and elsewhere in the Midland counties; to assist those who may 
wish to adopt a series of uniform lessons, and to take general action in 
matters of mutual interest.” 

Many of these objects are being carried out from year to year, but 
others have not been attempted. ‘‘ To improve the schools.”’ Since the 
association was formed new schools have been opened at Birmingham 
(Old Meeting), Coventry, Tamworth, and West Bromwich; and the 
schools at Evesham, Stourbridge, and Walsall have been enlarged. If 
any credit is due to the Association for these good works they will be quite 
willing to take it. On the other hand, I must not pass over the criticism 
of one of the school visitors for the year 1885-6. ‘‘A great, and with 
some marked exceptions, a widely spread defect exists in the material 
condition of our schools. The rooms are generally well built and spacious, 
and some have class-rooms connected with them, but they often stand 
greatly in need of whitewash and cleanliness. I was astonished at the 
neglected condition into which some of them have fallen. The school- 
room should aim at setting an example of good taste in cleanliness and 
decoration to those whose homes often need improving.” 

‘“To increase the scholars and encourage the teachers.’’ In 1879 
there were sixteen schools in the Association, with 458 teachers and 3,464 
scholars. In 1886 there were eighteen schools, with 495 teachers and 
3,938 scholars, showing a fair increase in numbers in the eight years, alter 
allowing for the addition of two schools in 1879. 

The next two ‘‘objects’’ have been carried out by holding two 
Saturday afternoon Conferences every year, one in Birmingham, and one 
at some other school in the district. One falls in May or June, the other in 
October or November. The Summer Conference is the Annual Meeting 
of the Association. ‘When the business and tea have been disposed of, 
a paper is read and a debate follows. About two hundred teachers and 
friends attend these Conferences, and though this is not a large number 
compared with the meetings in the north of England, still those who do 
attend are, with few exceptions, actively engaged in Sunday school work. 

The ‘‘ general property”? in the next ‘‘object,” not having been 
acquired, has never been exchanged. ‘‘To appoint visitors and 
lecturers.’” One or more visitors have been regularly appointed every 
year to visit the schools and report. More will be found on this head 
further on. ‘To promote and encourage gatherings of Sunday school 
children in Birmingham and elsewhere in the Midland counties.’’ This 
‘object’? has been carried out since 1877 by an annual service in the 
Birmingham Town Hall, in May or June, attended by the teachers and 
scholars of the Birmingham schools. They learn hymns for the occasion, 
and many of them bring flowers in their hands. One of the Birmingham 
ministers takes the devotional part and the lessons, and another gives the 
address. The service lasts about an hour, and the hall is generally filled, 
which means there are about 1,800 scholars, 200 teachers, and 400 or 
500 parents and friends present—total 2,500. So far nosimilar gathering 
has been held ‘‘elsewhere in the Midland counties,’’ distance and 
expense being obstacles in the way of bringing the scholars together from 
scattered places. The cost of printing hymns and tickets, and other 
necessary expenses of the service, are met by a collection taken in the hall. 

The annual report of the school visitor has become one of 
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the most important features of the work of the Association. For 
the last two years the report has been printed and circulated before the 
annual meeting, thus giving more opportunity for discussion of matters 
of interest arising out of it. The visiting for the year has deen done 
sometimes by one visitor and sometimes by two, three, or four, as it is not 
always possible to find one person willing and able to undertake the whole 
duty unassisted, though this has been achieved four times with most satisfac- 
tory results. In addition to these reports the superintendents or secretaries 
fill up forms with statistics of their schools, and these are tabulated and 
printed with the reports. These tabulated statements extend over the past 
eight years, and by a comparison of the figures, some interesting results 
are arrived at. If eight of the schools be taken, three of them being in 
Birmingham, it will be found that, of the Birmingham schools, one has 
an increase in the boys’ and a decrease in the girls’ school. Another of 
the Birmingham schools shows an increase in the girls’ and a decrease in 
the boys’ school, and the third is stationary during the eight years. Of 
the other five schools, four show a larger or smaller increase of scholars 
and teachers, and one is stationary. 

As to the teaching that is given in the schools, it is almost impossible 
to form anything more than a general idea. Examination is resorted to 
in a few instances, but no regular system is adopted, hence there are ne 
results to compare one with another. Where prizes are awarded, they 
are generally for attendance, or good conduct, or both combined. One 
of the visitors says: ‘‘I noticed a strong objection among the teachers 
(and, I think, a natural one) to continue the lesson in my presence, and 
I found it the best plan to ascertain by means of questions to the scholars 
and a chat with the teacher what was being taught. By this means, and 
by watching the classes, it was easy to tell the quality of the teaching 


given.’’ Another says: ‘‘ The reading-books are generally well selected 
and abundant. The New Testament or Bible is in general use.’’ And 
again: ‘‘ I did not venture to intrude into the work of the classes by any 


minute inspection, and therefore Iam unable to tell exactly what religious 
influences are at work in our schools. But the discipline and tone in 
almost all instances leads me to hope that in addition to the instruction 
given, and the moral influences attending the good example of teachers, 
and the establishment of savings banks and other connected institutions, 
there is also a markedly religious work being done, that the scholars are 
being guided and strengthened in character, and derive from our Sunday 
schools a great and varied stimulus to grow up into virtuous men and 
women.’’ The teaching of thethree R’s isnot quite givenup. Reading and 
writing are still taught in seven or eight schools, and arithmetic in three. 

The Sunday School Helper is in general use. One of the visitors has 
pleaded on its behalf in the following words which may be appropriately 
repeated here. He says, ‘‘The most in experienced teacher may find in it 
a means ready to hand by which he may conduct a series of lessons with 
the minimum of labour to himself and the maximum of profit to his class.’’ 

An important feature at a few of the schools is the Adult Class. The 
large number of scholars over 16 years of age, about 950 or 214 per cent. 
of the total number, is owing in some measure to the formation of these 
classes. I would make special reference to two in Birmingham, viz., 
Hurst Street and the Church of the Messiah, the former a mixed 
class of young men and women, the latter confined to men, and each 
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numbering upwards of 100 members with a large average attendance, 
and conducted in the morning only. These classes are held in separate 
rooms, apart from the general work of the school. 

Another feature in the school life is the Guild of the Good Shepherd, 
with its dedication services and other means of bringing about a closer 
union between school and church. At Kidderminster, Oldbury, and 
Whitchurch, Guilds are in active operation. 

Singing classes appear to be on the increase. At six at least of the 
schools this useful institution flourishes. The influence of the class, how- 
ever, does not always extend to the general singing of the school, 
especially where the boys and girls meet in separate rooms. 

Among other useful institutions for the young scholars are the Band 
of Hope and the Band of Mercy. Some six of the former and half that 
number of the latter will be found in operation in the schools. One of 
the Bands of Hope in Birmingham numbers over two hundred members. 

As in other parts of the country, we are not free from failures and 
shortcomings. A few of our schools are inconveniently crowded, and 
scholars have to be refused admission for want of room. Other 
deficiencies, such as want of class-rooms, have been pointed out by one 
of the school visitors in his report. He says: ‘‘Elder classes should be 
taught in a separate class-room. No school can hope to keep its 
elder scholars which has not separate class-rooms for them to meet 


in.” The same visitor was also ‘‘surprised to find that in some of our 
largest and best schools the singing was much below the average. It 
was at its worst where the boys and girls meet separately.” Again he 


writes: ‘‘Amongst the great majority of teachers throughout the schools 
I have visited, there is not nearly enough questioning; the lesson is too 
often like a heavy. shower of rain which runs away without sinking into 
the ground at all.’’ Again on the important question of looking up 
absent scholars: ‘‘In about five or six of the schools there is a systematic 
visitation of scholars; in the rest it is left to the teacher, which means 
that about one in ten visits his scholars in case of absence. I would 
strongly urge the teachers to do this work themselves; they will thereby 
get to know the parents, and so very much increase their influence on the 
scholars. But as this will only be done at best by a few of the teachers 
I recommend the appointment of an officer or officers whose duty it shall 
be to periodically go through the books and call upon all absentees, 
making a note of each visit and keeping a record of the reasons assigned 
for absence or unpunctuality.”’ 

I think enough has been written to show that with all their short- 
comings the schools of the Midlands are full of life and energy. The 
work is not confined to an hour or two on Sunday, but opportunities of 
enjoying social intercourse and innocent recreation are given to the 
scholars and the teachers also during the week. 

I understand that this is the second* of a series of articles on Sunday 
school work in different parts of the country which will appear in this 
magazine. I look forward with interest to a perusal of these articles, 
and hope they may lead to a closer union between those who are engaged 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, in a work the importance of 
which can hardly be over-estimated—the moral and religious education 
of our young people. HERBERT NEw, JUNR. 


* An article on London Sunday schools by Mr, I. M. Wade appeared in the ¥une No. 
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Lessons on the Garly Ohristians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


XVII—PETER & CORNELIUS. (Acts x. 23—48 R.v.) 


Our Lesson.—‘/n every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness 1s accceptable to Him.” 


ScENE AND PERsons.—Our last section showed Peter, the leader of 
the Twelve, at Joppa. He was staying at a tanner’s by the sea-side, and 
there a dream during a trance had revealed to him that his old prejudices 
against things ‘‘common and unclean’’ must be laid aside. On coming 
to himself he finds three servants of an officer living at Czesarea have 
come inviting him to visit their master. Our present section tells what 
befel in consequence. The apostle sets forth, we are told, accompanied 
by six friends (see chap. xi. 12), and led by the strangers they arrive at 
Czesarea, where the good centurion, Cornelius, has a houseful of kinsmen 
and others awaiting him. Unlike a Roman soldier, the centurion bows 
to the ground in Eastern fashion before his honoured guest, who, however, 
rebukes such an attitude, and enters upon a kind of apology for his 
presence there, a Jew at the house of a Gentile. Cornelius repeats his 
_ vision, and ask the apostle’s instruction. Peter thereupon tells the story 
of Jesus, ‘‘ Lord of all.’’ The outline of the Gospel story is exceedingly 
valuable as showing the belief held in the early church. Apparently in 
interruption of the speaker the hearers break forth with the excited utter- 
ances known as the ‘‘ speaking with tongues,’”’ and this is looked upon as 
a signal proof of divine approval. The spirit being granted thus, who 
should ‘‘forbid the water?’’ asks Peter; and then in the most distinctly 
solemn and formal manner the chief apostle commands that these uncir- 
cumcised Jews be admitted by baptism into the church. 

NoTEesS ON THE VERSES.—Verse 24, Observe the distance of 
Czesarea from Joppa, thirty miles;* they must take a fresh day to journey 
back.—Ver. 25, This unusual action on the part of a Roman must be 
assigned to the effect of his vision. Surely his visitor must be more than 
ordinary man.—Verse 28, The meaning of Peter’s vision seems to have 
slowly dawned upon him.—Verse 2g, ‘‘ Without gainsaying,’’ without 
entering into argument.—Verse 30, ‘‘ Ninth hour of prayer’’—the after- 
noon prayer, three o’clock.—Verse 34, Exactly the expression of Rom. 
ii. 11. By ‘‘person’’ was formerly meant the outward appearance. 
‘‘Persona’’ means mask. To ‘‘have no respect of persons’? is to judge 
of men as they really are, not simply as they appear to other men.— 
Verse 43, ‘‘ Remission of sins.’ The early Christians believed Jesus 
would soon come to judge men, and only they who accepted his message 
or gospel would be freed from their sins before him.—Verse 44, ‘‘ The 
holy spirit fell on them ; almost a violent seizure. This is to be Peter’s 
justification above all others for having them baptized.—Verse 48, 
Observe that Peter does not baptize Cornelius, but commands one of the 


* Correct error in Helper for June, p. 137, line 11 from bottom, Caesarea was seventy 
miles from Jerusalem. 
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six brethren from Joppa, apparently, to perform the rite. Compare 
Paul’s words, ‘‘ I baptized none of you,’’ J Cor. i. 14. 

SuccestTions.—It will be useful to analyse the story of Jesus as 
contained in this little sermon (verses 36-43) and compare it with the 
gospel narratives. (1) God sent ‘‘the word”’ or ‘‘ the gospel ’’ (2) to the 
children of Israel (3) by Jesus Christ, (4) after John’s preaching of 
baptism, (5) beginning from Galilee, (6) thence throughout Judea. 
Concerning Jesus himself, being (7) of Nazareth, he is (8) anointed with 
holy spirit and with power ; (9) went about doing good, and healing all 
oppressed of the devil, thus (10) showing God was with him. (11) The 
apostles are witnesses of his doings and (12) of his death (13) and resur- 
rection, for (14) he was not made manifest to all the people after he rose 
from the dead. (15) He commanded the apostles to preach his gospel, 
and (16) himself as the coming judge of living and dead. (17) Finally 
‘‘ all the prophets ’’ bear witness to his work of redeeming from sin. 

Questions.—(1) What is it to be a ‘‘ vespecter of persons?’’ (2) 
What ts the only condttion of being acceptable to God? (3) Name the 
chief things believed about Fesus by the early Christians ? 


XVIII—PETER’S APOLOGY FOR BAPTIZING THE 
GENTILES. (Acts xi. 1-18.) 


Our LEsson.—A narrow mind shuts out the truth. 


SCENE AND PrERsons.—Hither our writer gives the apostles credit 
for more courage than their leader, Peter, afterwards showed; or we must 
decide that the persecution in which Stephen was killed and which drove 
away from Jerusalem many who held Stephen’s opinion, was not directed 
against the apostles themselves. In the next chapter we shall see that 
when his life was in danger Peter fled to some unknown place for safety, 
but even when all besides hurried from the city the apostles had remained, 
according to chap. viii. 1. At any rate they are found now apparently 
unmolested in the capital. Peter comes back from his missionary tour, 
only to find himself charged with doing wrong. There are the gravest 
reasons for doubting the truth of this story, otherwise we might see in 
such charges the explanation of the staying of the apostles in the city. 
They did not hold with Stephen’s views, or certainly they did not avow 
them openly as he did; hence the enmity of the fanatical Jews was not 
directed against them. 

Our section is intended as a final re-statement of reasons why the 
Gentiles were admitted to baptism; and at the close a general consent 
and approval is given to what was done by Peter. This is the third time 
the visions of Peter and of the centurion are referred to, and appeal is 
made to the clinching fact that the ‘‘holy spirit’? had fallen on the 
Gentiles ‘‘even as on us.’’ (Verse 15.) 

Notes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 1, True to the ideas analysed in 
last lesson the acceptance of discipleship is the same as receiving ‘‘the word 
of God,” that is, the word sent through Jesus to the world.—Verse 2, 
‘“Of the circumcision.”” This was the narrow Jewish party. Paul’s 
letters show that he had no greater trouble than from these bigoted men. 
Verse 12, ‘‘ Making no distinction,” between Jew and Gentile.— 
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Additional remarks come in this repetition of the story. We now learn 
six companions went from Joppa with Peter, and the whole of verse 14 is 
new.— Verse 16, the reference is to the first chapter of this book, verse 5. 
Verse 18, They held their peace for the time, but soon began troubling 
again. 

. SueGESTIONS.—(a) Readiness to find fault with others usually 
springs out of a false pride in ourselves. The very boast of these narrow 
Jewish Christians became their shame. They did not scruple to set 
themselves up above those who showed a wider spirit of brotherhood, and 
now they seem to have been foolish indeed. (0) Peter claims that the 
Gentiles received the mark of God’s approval in being baptized in holy 
spirit, just as he and his fellow-apostles had been. Yet we see even he 
cannot have been perfect at once; indeed he seems very far from perfect 
when we read what Paul says in his letter to the Galatians. The 
Reformers believed they were approved by God, and were often men of 
holy spirit. Yet they also show imperfections of character. None are 
more than learners of the right way, and he is nearest to the kingdom of 
heaven who has the humility and gentleness of a willing, loving child. 

Querstions.—(1) Show the road from Cesarea to Ferusalem. (2) 

What other towns or villages were in Fudea besides Ferusalem ? 
(3) Stephen was killed and many disciples fled from Ferusalem. Why 
did the apostles stay? (4) What ts repentance unto life ? 


XIX.—_THE CHRISTIANS OF ANTIOCH: SAUL’S FIRST 
CHURCH. (Acts xi. 19-30.) 


Our Lesson.—Begin lowly, work earnestly, hope ever. 


ScENE ayD PERsons.—Paul, who in our story is as yet called Saul, 
says in his letter to the Galatians that after visiting Jerusalem for the 
first time as a disciple he went into ‘‘the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 
Our writer represents him as going home to Tarsus, which was in Cilicia. 
Did he do nothing for his new faith when thus travelling about? We 
have little grounds for forming an opinion except from what we know 
of his character. He was too earnest to be idle, and the best work he 
knew was religious work. In Northern Syria there was a splendid city, 
long the abode of powerful kings. It was enriched with monuments and 
lofty buildings built in regular order; a great wide street running the 
whole length of the city, crossed at the centre by a shorter one which 
measured the breadth. Smaller streets were cut across these principal 
ones, and the corners of the squares were decorated with sculpture and 
plashing fountains. Being only twenty miles from the sea it enjoyed the 
merchandise of all countries then known; and on its river Orontes the 
gaily-painted barges passed to and fro, laden with corn and fruits, or 
bearing the travellers who came thither from all lands. Looking south- 
ward from the river bank a great range of mountain land shut in the 
city, and sheltered it from the scorching winds that sweep over the Syrian 
desert. The wealthy merchants of the city built their houses on the 
slopes of the mountain-side, and from their gardens looked down on one 
of the loveliest scenes in the world. Around the city was the most fertile 
province in all Syria; woods and fields stretched mile after mile to the 
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mountains on the north; far away to the left gleamed the great sea, and 
at their feet lay the beautiful city itself, with its stately temples, busy 
quays, and shining river. In the hum of the city’s voices were blended 
the accents of Syrian, Athenian, Roman, Egyptian, Hebrew, ‘‘ Cretes 
and Arabians, dwellers in Mesopotamia, Medes and Persians ’’—even as 
in the throngs at the Jewish feasts at Jerusalem. This city was ANTIOCH. 

Here the first great Christian community was built up. It became 
the rallying-place and centre of much missionary effort. It had been 
famous for the magnificence of its founder, Selencus Nicator, who lived 
three hundred years before Jesus; henceforward it gained a new fame. 
Its bishop was one of the four chief rulers of the early church, and among 
its fondly-cherished traditions was the story that there it was that the 
name Christian was first applied to the disciples. 

Notes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 19, These places should be traced 
on map.—Verse 21, Success proved ‘‘the hand of the Lord”’ to be with 
them.—Verse 22, Barnabas had been a rich friend and benefactor (chap. 
iv. 36) ; he was doubtless of very high repute also for his powers of 
speech. He is credited with having introduced Saul to the apostles 
(chap. ix. 27).—Verse 25, He sails across the Issic Gulf; Tarsus was 
about a hundred miles from Antioch. Probably Saul had already been 
at work in Antioch, teaching the gospel as best he knew how. Observe 
the division between the teachers indicated in verses 19 and 20. Saul 
was among those who boldly sought disciples among the Greeks.— Verse 
27, On “ Prophets in the Early Church,’”’ see Prof. Carpenter’s article in 
Christian Reformer, May, 1887. There were frequent famines in the 
time of Claudius, A.D. 41-54. That referred to here is said to have been 
in 44 and 45. Doubtless the Christians helped each other in time of 
need ; but it is almost certain that Saul did not go up at this time to 
Jerusalem (see Gal. ii. 1). We shall meet Agabus again (chap. xxi. 10). 

StcceEsTions.—(a) Persecution failed in its purpose. Instead of 
stamping out Christianity, we see the result is a new and growing move- 
ment in the North of Syria. (4) The division into Jewish and Greek 
Christianity becomes more marked. We shall soon see the depth of 
feeling to which it gave rise. (c) Saul is willing to teach and to continue 
steadfast at his work. It was his apprenticeship to the great missionary 
career which soon opened out before him. 

Questions.—(1) Who founded Antioch? How long before Fesus 
lived? (2) What were the chief cities of Phoenicia? (3) How did 
Antioch become famous in the history of Christianity ? 


XX.—HEROD AGRIPPA I. & THE APOSTLES. (Acts xii.) 
Our Lesson.—E£ven tyrants have a Master, mightier than man. 


SCENE AND Pgrrsons.—A sudden and sharp persecution of the 
apostles at Jerusalem brings us back to the capital. The world-work of 
Christianity is begun at Antioch ; the Jewish city henceforward loses its 
supremacy among the churches. A bitter calamity falls on the Twelve. 
For ten years apparently they laboured on in their way, not daring too 
much to offend their fellow Hebrews by their utterances; yet Stephen 
had been a disciple, and his bold speaking against narrow Jewish feeling 
had cost him his life. Were not all these Christians a dangerous set ? 
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They formed the latest and most thriving sect in Judaism, and the aris- 
tocratic Sadducees, as well as the ceremonial Pharisees, began to fear 
their growth. The Roman governors, to whom Jews or Christians were 
pretty much alike, simply tried to keep order, without caring who suc- 
ceeded or who failed. But therecame a change. King Herod the Great, 
who died when Jesus was an infant, had four sons who ruled over parts of 
their father’s kingdom after his death, or enjoyed the reputation of prince. 
Besides these four, Herod the Great had two sons whom he had put to 
death. Thesecond of these was Avistobulus, whose mother was descended 
from the last Jewish princes, the Maccabees. The murdered Aristobulus 
left three children, of whom the second is the Herod of our lesson. He 
was thus the grandson of Herod the Great, and was called Herod 
Agrippa I.; and his son, Agrippa IJ., will often appear in our later lessons. 
By cunning action toward the emperors Caligula and Claudius, Agrippa I. 
became sole ruler of Palestine, as his grandfather Herod the Great had 
been. He sided with the nobles of the Jews, and it was to satisfy them 
that he had James killed. This apostle was one of the three chief com- 
panions of Jesus according to the gospel histories, and great dismay must 
have followed his death. This was increased by the seizure of Peter, who 
however escaped from prison, and hid till the king died, which was soon after. 

NorTEs ON THE VERSES.— Verse 3, ‘‘ The days of unleavened bread’’ 
were before and during the Passover.—Verse 4, A ‘‘ quaternion ”’ was 
four men.—Verse 8, Remember the dress of the ordinary Jew. His 
outer garment, ‘‘cloke,’’ served to wrap him in to sleep (see Deut. xxiv. 12, 
13).—Verse 9, ‘‘ Wist not ’’—knew not.—Verse 10, Compare the ‘‘keep”’ 
of a Norman castle, the successive gates before getting clear.—Verse 15, 
‘‘ His angel.’’ They believed every man had a ‘“‘ guardian angel ’”’ who 
could appear in his form.—Verse 17, This James was evidently the 
‘‘ brother of the Lord.”’ He was not one of the Twelve, but-is commonly 
called ‘‘James the Less,’’—first bishop of Jerusalem (see chap. i 14, and 
Gal. i. 19).—Verse 19, Czesarea, see Lesson X VI.—Verse 20, Tyre and 
Sidon depended for supplies of corn and fruit upon the fertile hills and plains 
of Galilee. Their own industry was connected chiefly with sea-faring. 
Observe the delicate way the bribing of the chamberlain is expressed.— 
Verse 23, Josephus, the Jewish historian, says: ‘‘The king did neither 
rebuke them, nor reject their impious flattery. But, as he presently after- 
wards looked up, he saw an owl sitting on a certain rope over his head, and 
immediately understood that this bird was the messenger of ill tidings, as 
it had once been the messenger of good tidings to him, and fell into the 
deepest sorrow. A severe pain also arose’’—&c. This extract illustrates 
the superstitious way in which men regarded events of this kind. The 
wily monarch had simply found at last that he must pay the penalty of 
his excesses. Like his notorious grandfather he was worn out by horrible 
practices, and so brought on his own death. 

SuGGEsTiIons.—(a) Peter’s flight after he had been miraculously 
delivered would bea miracle of cowardice. We must dismiss the fabulous 
wherever we meet it. (b) Herod was not punished by death for the silly 
cries of the people, but simply because he broke the laws of God. 

QuestTions.—(1) What relation was Agrippa I. to Herod the Great? 
(2) What does Fosephus say about the king’s death? (Antiquities, 
book xix., chap. viit.) (3) Who was the first apostle-martyr ? 

W. G. Tarrant, 
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Outline Lectures to Voung sen. 


V.—WHAT LIES BEFORE ME? 


bs Base young men who have followed the course of my thought in 

my previous lectures will know the ideal excellence which I have 
set before them; will have been put in possession of the information as to 
the nature of the temptations they will have to meet; the method and 
means by which the battle of life is to be fought; and will know where 
and to whom to look for aid in their great conflict. 

The battle-ground is clearly marked out, and the path along which 
the soul should go has been carefully traced. But the end is not yet. 

You are young and robust. In roseate hues the avenues are opening 
before you. You are invited to go forward by all the voices about you ; 
but whither will you go? What is it that lies before you? These 
questions rise naturally in your minds, and all who have your interest at 
heart are asking them also. 

Let me take up your great question and try to answer it,—What lies 
before me? 

Of course I cannot read your destiny. Astrologers, necromancers, 
and fortune-tellers essay to do this, not I. I look into your faces and 
read divine mysteries there. I cannot lift up the veil of the future. The 
details of your own individual career are seen by no eyes save those of 
God. But if I cannot take the case of any one young man and tell what 
his lot and end will be, I can lay down certain general principles which I 
know apply to all lives, and therefore apply to every individual case. 
These I may set before you, as in a clear and detailed chart, and then it 
is for you to navigate the vessel of your lives. 

(i.) You are face to face with that solemn and unknown mystery,— 


The future. 
You ‘‘tread upon the verge of mighty things, and grasp the veil, but 
with unseeing mind,’’ All is as unknown as to the first voyagers in an 


unexplored ocean, or as the dim recesses of a vaulted cave, or as the 
pathways through a boundless forest. You may well cry out, ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly light.” 

(ii.) You stand for a moment at the Parting of the ways. So far 
have you travelled on. In moving one step further you have to make a 
choice. You are wayfarers who have reached a fork in the road; two 
paths lie before you. You cannot travel along both. One or the other 
you must choose. According to your choice will be the issue of your lives. 

I ask you for a moment or two to pause and look at these two ways. 
I do not want to mislead you by words, or to confuse you by inaccurate 
analysis, else I would describe these ways as the way of Pleasure, and 
the way of Duty; or I might speak of them as the road to Hell, and the 
road to Heaven. But I want to avoid terms like these, because they are 
too liable to misconception. I call these two roads—(1) the way of Sin, 
(2) the way of Holiness. 

The Book of Proverbs says, ‘‘The way of the wicked is as darkness” 
(iv. 19); and ‘‘the way of transgressors is hard’? (xiii. 15); and Jsazah, in 
glowing terms, describes ‘‘the way of holiness” (xxxv. 8); while another 
passage speaks of the path of the just as a shining light (Proz. iv. 18). 
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But these descriptions are the result of experience, and do not describe 
the roads as they appear to those who are just gazing down them. How 
do they appear to these? 

The one looks bright and cheerful; the other dull and unattractive. 
The way of Sin looks very seductive. It is overhung with the flowers of 
passion and temptation; its recesses echo with a soft sensuous music; 
there are fair travellers entering upon it; fun and frolic dance along its 
pleasant avenues. You have 

“ Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his sides ;” 
and it seems as if all the good things—the joy, the gladness, the music, 
the delight of existence were to be found in it; while 7he way of Holiness 
looks hard, and rough, and painfully dull. The light does not gleam, it 
is soft and moonlike; the trees are unattractive; the people entering upon 
it seem sad, cheerless, and solemn, It offers few outward attractions. 
You have not the glaring light, the seductive music, the syren voices, the 
hanging fruits—you have a straight, hard, severe way. 

And between these you have to choose. Now according to your 
choice I can answer what lies before you? Just as Moses, when he set 
the two ways before the children of Israel, knew what would be their fate 
when he knew how they would choose, so do I know about you. I do 
not know whether you are going to be rich, or powerful, or famous, or 
whether you will be poor, or feeble, or unknown; these are small matters 
not worth my attention now and here. But what will be your future 
moral and spiritual condition I can tell infallibly, according as you make 
your choice of these two roads. 

(a.)—Suppose you choose the way of Sin. Can I not tell you what 
lies before you? 

(a) You will lose that beautiful sense of innocence and purity which 
God. gives to all His children. (4) You will find your tastes gradually 
changing from what is simple and pure to what is sensuous and unholy. 
(c) You will gradually lose your trust in human love and friendship and 
unselfishness ; and you will be hard, bitter, and self-seeking. 

Then some will go on creeping from one degree of vice to another ; 
will become confirmed gamblers, besotted drunkards, liars, cheats, 
thieves; will be bad husbands, bad fathers, bad citizens, bad men. The 
way of sin soon loses its glare and tinsel, and proves hard, dark, and 
deceptive; and it leads to moral destruction, to blighted hopes, to ruined 
aspirations, to unmeasured misery. Who chooses this path, and does 
not turn out of it, is choosing the way of death, the shipwreck of nobility, 
the ‘‘swallowing gulf of dark oblivion and deep despair” (Shakspere). 

(s.)—But if you choose the way of Holiness, it is equally easy to 
read the result. 

(a) You will at the beginning, find the path hard and unattractive; 
but as you go on init you will perceive beauties unfolding before you; 
fruit and flowers will be ready at your hand; divine melodies will float 
through your souls: the peace of God will be in your hearts; the rough 
places will become plain; the desert will blossom ; and the glory of 
God will burst in upon you with ever new revelations. 

(b) The purity of childhood will be replaced with the proved purity 
of manhood. You will have come out of the fire purified; temptations 
will lose their power. You will find higher joys, nobler aims, a sublime 
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destiny. You will be able to look beneath the outside shew of things; you 
will begin to realize that word of Jesus, ‘‘ The pure in heart shall see God.” 

(c) I cannot indicate the details of your life, but this is beyond dispute 
—You will be true men, pure men, loving men, brave men, godly men. 
You will have your lives rooted in holiness and God. By choosing this 
road you accomplish the divine purpose, and realize the noblest aspira- 
tions of your own souls. 

Note, then, in conclusion, that you are the arbiters of your own fate; 
you have the power of choice; two waysare open to you. Remember that— 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


(iii.) But again, I say, go notin your own strength only; you must use 
yours, and use it fully; but never fail to look up to God. You are about 
to take a fresh step in your pilgrimage; take this as your pilgrim’s song ; 
it is the utterance of one of the noble ones of earth who has ended his 
pilgrimage, and entered upon his final rest— 


‘Lead us with Thy gentle sway, 
As a willing child is led; 
Speed us on our forward way, 
As a pilgrim, Lord! is sped; 
Who, with prayers, and helps divine 
Seeks a consecrated shrine.” 
James C. STREET. 


Hessons for the Little Ones. 


III.—PEACE-MAKING. 


Bete old drake asked the little white pigeons to help him. He was so sorry 

for the black hen that he felt obliged to take steps to make everything 
right again. He knew that the white pigeons were good and kindly little 
birds, though they were rather vain and conceited about their pink legs. He 
had noticed that since the disturbance in the yard they had never once spoken 
to the poor hen, but he had not been able to find out why they were so very 
angry with her. Nowhe made up his mind that it was time he should know all 
about it, and put a stop to this quarrel at any rate. You see, ever since it had 
been his business to see that all went on well in the yard, there had never been 
such an unhappy state of things there, and he was ashamed of it. He knew 
very well that the white pigeons were very much thought of by the other birds, 
who always wished to do just as they did, in order to be in the fashion. 

So, one fine afternoon, the drake left his ducks and ducklings enjoying a 
splash in the pond, and came back to the yard. He came slowly and thought- 
fully, with a steady, pompous waddle. He knew that he would be looked at, 
and was much observed. That was only fitting for the wisest animal in the 
yard. He sat down in a shady place, where there was a little nice cool wet 
mud, and sent a messenger for the white pigeons. Then, to be sure, there 
was a fluttering in the dove-cote. How the dainty birds trimmed their wings 
and washed their pink legs before they obeyed the summons of the judge of all 
the yard. ‘‘ For,” said they, “if one is going to be praised it is still well to 
look so that all may be pleased, and if one is to be blamed that is even more 
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to be wished for.” Then they flew down to where the old drake was, and stood 
in a circle round him, waiting humbly until he should tell them what he wanted. 

He asked them many questions. Of course they did not all like to tell him 
what it was that the Houdin cock had said, but they were obliged to do it. 
Every one was obliged to do as the old drake told them. When he had heard 
all about it, he smiled and said: ‘‘And was this really all the matter about 
which you have been troubling yourselves ? ” 

“Tt was a terrible thing,” said the eldest white pigeon, drawing himself up a 
little. He felt hurt that the drakeshould think he had made a fuss about nothing. 

“T dare say, I dare say,’ answered the old drake, kindly. ‘I do not 
understand such things myself, but very likely you are right.” 

Then he again called his messenger, and bade him go to the little black hen 
and say that he wished her to come to him at once. Poor Blackie obeyed 
quickly, though she shook all over with fear. She thought the old drake 
intended to punish her. When she came near, the white pigeons drew them- 
selves all together on one side, as though they were afraid their wings would 
be dirtied by her black feathers if they touched her. She stood alone in front 
of the drake. You never saw a little bird more sad, more miserable than she. 
Her head, and wings, and tail, all drooped to the ground. She looked as 
though she would never be able to cackle again. 

However she took heart a little when the drake spoke, for his voice sounded 
not at all unkind. 

“Come, madam,” said he, ‘‘look up and tell me what is amiss between you 
and these old friends.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said she, ‘I do not know.” 

“Have you not said that they paint their legs?” asked he. The little 
black hen almost shrieked with horror. 

“JT say such a thing as that!” cried she. ‘‘ No sir, indeed I never did. 
Why it would be a most dreadful falsehood. No wonder they were angry if 
they thought I said that.” 

‘Try then,” said the old drake, “ to remember what you did say to Houdin 
that he could repeat and make mischief of.” 

The little black hen turned her feathers all the wrong way. That isa hen’s 
way of blushing, 

‘* Sir,” said she, in a very shamed voice, “he called upon me, and asked me 
a great many questions. I did not know he was not a friend, and I talked to 
him, but I am sure I said nothing ill-natured.” 

“ Did you say anything about pink legs?” asked the drake. 

“Yes sir; he asked me if they were considered a sign of high birth by the 
pigeons. I told him that they were, and said that they could not be prettier if 
they had painted them.” 

There was no need for the old drake to say another word. In one minute 
the pigeons were all around the poor little black hen, making friends with her 
in bird fashion. They invited her at once to come and take her afternoon corn 
with them that day, which she did, and was a happy little bird again. 


This was the end of the quarrelling in the farm-yard. 
* * * * * * * * 


* * * * ES 


Katie was miserable. She was a good, kind-hearted little girl, and quar- 
relling always made her feel uncomfortable. She liked Arthur, and she loved 
Alan just as much as a sister could love a brother. She loved him so much 
that she wanted always to think that he was quite right in everything he did 
and said. She had not been able to think he was quite right in the way he had 
treated Arthur. Little as she was, she could not help seeing that the quarrels 
between the boys were sometimes Alan’s fault. This was a trouble to her, but 
like a wise little girl she had not said anything about their quarrelling at all, 
She had only tried with all her might to make them better friends. They were 
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beginning to understand each other so much better, and to get on together so 
nicely, when this dreadful new difficulty happened. As Katie said, not being 
true made it so much worse to set right. Meantime Arthur fretted by himself, 
longing for his father and mother to come and take him home, and growing 
quite thin and pale. The master and mistress of the farm could not think 
what had happened to the children, and began to fear that they were all going 
to have measles or whooping cough, so dull and quiet were they. And all the 
time the weather was beautiful ; the glorious summer sun shone from morning 
to night; the birds sang, the flowers opened sweet and fresh, and full of honey 
for the bees that buzzed round them all day long, and the strawberries ripened 
in the garden. 

‘There isn’t nothing sad, only you and me and Arthur, Alan,” said little 
Katie. ‘I wish sometimes the birds would stop singing, and the strawberries 
wouldn’t get ripe any more.” 

“You silly,” said Alan; ” Mother could not make any jam then. What 
good would that do? Besides they aren’t as sweet as usual this year. I 
think Arthur’s a great goose to go and be so unhappy about a thing that is 
not true a bit.” ; 

‘““Well, you see,” said Katie, ‘It’s just as bad for him as though it weve true.” 

Just then a thought came into Katie’s mind. It was a nice, comfortable 
thought, and so easy that she wondered she had not managed to think it 
before. She set off running, not listening to Alan, who called after her to 
know where she was going, and never stopped until she came to the study window. 

Alan looked after her and shook his head. “Girls are very queer,” said 
he. Then he looked into the meadow, where he saw Arthur slowly walking 
up and down, and then he himself began slowly walking up and down too in 
the garden, and thinking what a pity it was they could not have a good game 
together. 

Katie peeped through the study window. There she saw the master and 
the mistress both reading. She gave a little tap at the window, and the 
mistress looked up and smiled at her little daughter. Then she saw by 
Katie’s face that she wanted to speak to her; so she put down her book and 
came out into the sunshine. Then Katie told the mistress all about the 
trouble. That was her happy thought. When she had finished the mistress 
said: ‘Bring me my bonnet, Katie, and do not fret any more. I think I can 
make the trouble all right again.” 

Just about an hour after that, when the children were having tea, the 
mistress opened the nursery door and came in, holding by the hand a boy 
about Alan’s age. It was Maurice. He had been crying, for his eyes were 
red. He held his head down and looked sorry and ashamed. The children 
looked at him and stood up. ‘‘ Now, Maurice,” said the mistress, gently. 
Maurice tried once or twice to speak and then said, all in a hurry, ‘My 
mother says I am to tell you that was’nt true I said you said about Arthur, and 
I’m very sorry, and I will never do so any more so long as we know each other.” 

Then he pulled his hand away from the mistress and ran away downstairs 
and through the garden, and never stopped until he was in his own nursery. 

Katie threw her arms round her mother’s neck and kissed her, and the 
mistress said: ‘‘It will be all right now, won’t it, my children?” Then she 
went away and shut the door behind her. 

Alan looked at Arthur, and Arthur looked at Alan. Then Alan said: 
“Have some jam, Arthur,” and Arthur said, ‘Yes, please, and I guess we 
won’t play with Maurice any more just yet.” 

‘Poor Maurice,” said Katie, with a little sigh, ‘‘I knew mother would 
make it all right.” 


Mary DeEnpy, 


